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For “The Friend.” 
On Dress. 

Should the Editors of “The Friend” ap- 

yrove of the following selections on the subject 
nf dress, from “The Portraiture of Quaker- 
psm,” by Thomas Clarkson, they might in- 
serest as well as benefit some of the readers 
of their Journal: 
“Though George Fox never introduced 
any new or particular garments, when he 
ormed the Society, as models worthy of the 
‘imitation of those who joined him, yet, as a 
religious man, he was not indifferent onthe 
isubject of dress. Nor could he, as a reformer, 
hsee those extravagant fashions which I have 
‘shown to have existed in his time, without 
publicly noticing them. We find him accord- 
‘ingly recommending to his followers sim- 
/plicity and plainness of apparel, and bearing 
Hhis testimony against the preposterous and 
fluctuating apparel of the world. 

“In the various papers which he wrote or 
gave forth upon this subject, he laid it down 
-as a position, that all ornaments, superfluitics, 
and upreasonable changes in dress, manifested 
/ an earthly or worldly spirit. He laid it down 
again, that such things being adopted princi- 
pally for the lust of the eyé, were productive 
_of vanity and pride; and that in porportion 
| as men paid attention to these outward deco- 
| rations and changes, they suffered some loss 
in the value and dignity of their minds. He 
considered, also, all such decorations and 
| changes as contrary both to the letter and 
the spirit of the Scriptures. Isaiah, one of 
' the greatest prophets under the law, had 
| severely reproved the daughters of Israel on 
' account of their tinkling ornaments, cauls, 
' round tires, chains, bracelets, rings, and ear- 
rings. St. Paul, also, and St. Peter, had both 
- of them cautioned the women of their own 
“times to adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
- and not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, 
or costly array. And the former had spoken 
- to both sexes indiscriminately not to conform 
- to the world; in which latter expression he 
evidently included all those customs of the 
world, of whatsoever nature, that were in any 
_ manner injurious to the morality of the minds 
of those who followed them. 


his opinion that religion, though it proscribed 
no particular form of apparel, was not indif- 
ferent as to the general subject of dress. * * 
* * Robert Barclay and William Penn kept 
alive the subject of dress, which George Fox 
had been the first to notice in the Society. 
They followed him on his scriptural ground. 
They repeated the arguments, that extrava- 
gant dress manifested an earthly spirit, and 
that it was productive of vanity and pride. 
But they strengthened the case by adding 


jarguments of theirown. Among these I may 


notice, that they considered what were the 
objects of dress. They reduced these to two, 
—to decency and comfort,—in which latter 
idea was included protection from the varied 
inclemencies of the weather. Every thing, 
therefore, beyond these they considered as 
superfluous : of course, all ornaments would be- 
come censurable, and all unreasonable changes 
indefensible, upon such a system. 
“These discussions, however, on this sub- 
ject never occasioned the more ancient mem- 
bers to make any alteration in their dress ; 
for they continued, as when they had come 
into the Society, to be a plain people. But 
they occasioned parents to be more vigilant 
over their children in this respect, and they 
taught the Society to look upon dress as a 
subject connected with the Christian religion, 
in any case where it could become injurious 
to the morality of the mind. In process of 
time, therefore, as the fashions continued to 
spread, and as the youth of the Society began 
to come under dominion, the Quakers incor- 
porated dress among the other subjects of 
their discipline. Hence no member, after this 
period, could dress himself preposterously, or 
follow the fleeting fashions of the world, with- 
out coming under the authority of friendly 
and wholesome admonition. Hence, an an- 
nual inquiry began to be made, if parents 
brought up their children to dress consistently 
with their Christian profession. * * * Ps 
Thus has George Fox, by means of the advice 
he gave upon the subject, and the general 
discipline which he introduced into the So- 
ciety, kept up, for a hundred and fifty years, 
against the powerful attacks of the varying 
fashions of the world, one steady and uniform 
external appearance among his descendants ; 
an event, which neither the clergy by means 
of their sermons, nor other writers, whether 
grave or gay, were able to accomplish during 
the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, and which 
none of their successors have been able to ac- 
complish from that time to the present. 
“Christianity, though it nowhere places 
religion in particular forms, is yet not indif- 
ferent on the general subject of dress. For, 
in the first place, it discards all ornaments, as 
appears by the testimonies of St. Paul and St. 
Peter, before quoted; and this it does evi- 
dently on the ground of morality,—lest these, 
by puffing up the creature, should be made to 


“By the publication of these sentiments 
George Fox showed to the world, that it was 


give birth to the censurable passions of vanity 
and lust. In the second place, it forbids all 


unreasonable changes, on the plea of con- 
formity with the fashions of the world: and 
it sets its face against these, also, upon moral 
grounds ; because the following of the fashions 
of the world begets a worldly spirit; and be- 
cause, in proportion as men indulge this spirit, 
they are found to follow the loose and change- 
able morality of the world, instead of the 
strict and steady morality of the Gospel. 

“Though the Quakers have no particular 
model for their clothing, yet they are not in- 
different to dress, where it may be morally 
injurious. They have discarded all superflui- 
ties and ornaments, because they may be hurt- 
ful to the mind. They have set their faces, 
also, against all unreasonable changes of forms 
for the same reason. They have allowed 
other reasons also to weigh with them in the 
latter case. They have received from their 
ancestors a plain suit of apparel, which has 
in some little degree followed the improve- 
ments of the world, and they see no good 
reason why they should change it; at least, 
they see in the fashions of the world none but 
acensurable reason for a change. And here it 
may be observed, that it is not an attachment 
to forms, but an unreasonable change and de- 
viation from them, that the Quakers regard. 
Upon the latter idea it is that their discipline 
is in a great measure founded ; or, in other 
words, the Quakers, as a religious body, think 
it right to watch in their youth any unreason- 
able deviation from the plain apparel of the 
Society. 

“This they do, first, because any change 
beyond usefulness must be made upon the 
plea of conformity to the fashions of the 
world. 

“Secondly, because any such deviation in 
their youth is considered to show, in some 
measure, a deviation from simplicity of heart. 
It bespeaks the beginning of an unstable 
mind. It shows there must have been some 
improper motive for the change. Hence it 
argues a weakness in the deviating persons, 
and points them out as objects to be strength- 
ened by wholesome admonition. 

“Thirdly, because, these changes, made 
without reasonable motives, would lead, if 
not watched and checked, to other still greater 
changes; and because an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of such changes would bring the minds 
of their youth under the most imperious of 
all despotisms, the despotism of fashion; in 
consequence of which they would cleave to 
the morality of the world instead of the mo- 
rality of the Gospel. 

«And fourthly, because, in proportion as 
young persons deviate from the plainness and 
simplicity of the apparel as worn by the So- 
ciety, they approach in appearance to the 
world, they mix with it, they imbibe its spirit, 
and admit its customs, and come into a situa- 
tion which subjects them to be disowned ; and 
this is so generally true, that of those persons 
whom the Society has been obliged to disown, 


the commencement of a long progress in irregu- 
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larity may often be traced to a deviation from 
the simplicity of their dress. And here it 
may be observed, that an effect has been pro- 
duced by this care concerning dress, so bene- 
ficial to the moral interests of the Society, 
that they have found in it a new reason for 
new vigilance on this subject. The effect pro- 
duced is a general similarity of outward ap- 
pearance in all the members, though there is 
a difference both in the form and color of their 
clothing: and this general appearance is such, 
as to make them still known to the world. 
The dress, therefore, of the Quakers, by dis- 
tinguishing the members of the Society, and 
making them known as such to the world, 
makes the world overseers, as it were, of their 
moral conduct. And that it operates in this 
way, or that it becomes a partial check in 
favor of morality, there can be no question. 
For a Quaker could not be seen either at 
public races, or at cock-fightings, or at assem- 
blies, or in public houses, but the fact would 
be noticed as singular, and probably soon 
known among his friends. His clothes would 
betray him. Neither could he, if at a greater 
distance from home, and if quite out of the 
eye and observation of persons of the same 
religious persuasion, do what many others do. 
For a Quaker knows that many of the cus- 
toms of the Society are known to the world 
at large, and that a certain conduct is ex- 
pected from a person in his habit. The fear, 
therefore, of being detected, and at any rate 
of bringing infamy on his cloth, if I may use 
the expression, would operate so as to keep 
him out of many of the vicious customs of the 
world. 

“ Brom hence it will be obvious, that there 
cannot be any solid foundation for the charge 
which has been made against the Quakers on 
the subject of dress. They are found in their 
present dress, not on the principle of an at- 
tachment to any particular form, or because 
any one form is more sacred than another, 
but on the principle that an unreasonable de- 
viation from any simple and useful clothing 
is both censurable and hurtful, if made in con- 
formity with the fashions of the world. These 
two principles, though they may produce, if 
acted upon, a similar outward appearance in 
persons, are yet widely distinct, as to their 
foundation, from one another. The former is 
the principle of idolatry. The latter is that 
of religion. If, therefore, there be persons in 
the Society, who adopt the former, they will 
come within the reach of the charge described: 
but the latter only can be adopted by true 
Quakers.” 


The Peasants Life in Tuscany. 


In no country of the world, perhaps, do the 
signs of fertility, industry and abundance, so 
forcibly present themselves to the stranger’s 
view, as in the largest portion of Tuscany. 
Art and nature, there going hand in hand, 
produces a series of rural pictures of the 
choicest, richest, and most attractive descrip- 
tions. Through the combined influences of a 
glowing summer sun, a fertile soil, and an 
elaborate system of cultivation, the vales of 
the Arno, the Chian, the Ombrone, the Nie- 
vole, and the plain of Lucca, teem with pro- 
ducts unknown to our less fruitful soil, and 
less genial clime. From the carefully garnered 
harvest of the olive tree, the peasant extracts 
the oil to feed his evening lamp in the short 
-days of winter. The vine until stricken by 
disease, in recent times, afforded him an 


abundant supply of a grateful and strength- 
ening beverage. In the Indian maize, which 
springs up vigorously in his fields, he finds a 
nutritious food. Fig, peach, pear, chestnut 
and walnut trees, drop down to him their 
fruits. Flowers, the hot-house nurselings or 
garden treasures of colder climes, offer spon- 
taneously their rich and often highly-scented 


blossoms to his view. With the bramble of)head, and tied beneath the chin. 


the way side fence the sweet clematis twines; 
the small singing bird, which frequents the 
copse, makes its nest amongst myrtle boughs; 
the purple gladiolis raises its head amidst the 
growing grain; and, in many a grassy nook, 
the white petals of the gum-cistus strew the 
ground. With its teeming soil, and its varied 
produce, the primeval curse seems to sit 
lightly on Tuscany. ; : 

To see the actual state of things with the 
Tuscan peasant, let us visit him in his home, 
selecting a fine day in early summer for this 
purpose. Quitting the high road, we take a 
narrow pathway winding through the fields 
in the direction of a substantial-looking two- 
storied house, whose red tiled roof is seen 
rising above an intervening screen of foliage. 
Every yard of our progress, as we advance, is 
marked by features that cannot fail to be ad- 
mired. On either hand are luxuriant crops 
of grain alternating with strips of lupin, 
vetches, peas and beans, intersected by rows 
of vines, whose long branches, hanging in rich 
festoons as they trail from tree to tree, close 


in the view in every direction ; not a rood of|house, which gave me shelter for half an hour 
ground we traverse but bears the mark of|from a shower of rain, I particularly remem- 


neatness, care and industry. No weeds, no 
crooked fences, no yawning ditches are visi- 
ble—all waste of space, all waste of soil by 
useless vegetation, seem scrupulously avoided. 
Until we reach the immediate precints of the 
dwelling, the rich picture is not marred by 
one unpleasant feature; but once there, ar- 
rived at our destination, the whole character 
of the scene undergoes a complete metamor- 
phosis. The evidences of neatness, care and 
abundance, disappear, giving place to signs as 
unmistakable of dirt, slovenliness and poverty. 
The dwelling, which, viewed from afar, had 
an air of comfort and respectability, appears, 
on close inspection, a cheerless and utterly 
comfortless habitation : discolored walls, wood- 
work from which almost every trace of paint 
has vanished, windows without sashes or 
glass—mere large square apertures in fact, 
crossed at regular intervals by iron bars— 
present themselves to notice; and the vacant 
space before the entrance door is littered over 
with rubbish. 

Inside, a still more dreary sight awaits us ; 
stepping across the threshhold, we enter a 
good sized apartment, which serves at the 
same time as kitchen and sitting-room for the 
inhabitants of the dwelling. The light that 
enters freely through the large unglazed case- 
ment, reveals walls begrimed with smoke and 
dirt, and blackened rafters. A bench here, a 
table there, a stool and two or three decrepit- 
looking rush bottom chairs, with a few pots 
and pans, compose the whole amount of furni- 
ture visible; ascending by a steep ladder with 
a hand-rail, serving as stair case, we gain the 
second-story, and find the characteristic fea- 
tures of the scene below repeated in the foul, 
comfortless, and almost furnitureless rooms, 
which are used as sleeping apartments by the 
members of the household. Harmonizing well 
with the aspect of the interior, is the appear- 


‘ance of the mistress of the dwelling; a dirty 


‘was conducted, at my request, a low truckle- 


slattern, without shoes or stockings, clad in a 
coarse gingham dress, become, from the effect! 
of dirt and age, of a kind of nondescript color,’ 
her face, arms and neck, are, through expo- 
sure to the sun, tanned to a dark brown hue, 
and a quantity of black, tangled, disheveled f! 
hair peers forth from beneath a red cotton 
handkerchief, covering the back part of the} 
The chil-f 
dren, clustering around in scanty, tattered 
garments, with shocks of uncombed hair, and 
faces guiltless of any but a most remote ac-} 
quaintance with soap and water, correspond 
in air and aspect with the maternal model. 
From a scene so little accordant with our ex- 
pectations, we turn away with a sensation of } 
mingled wonder and sadness; and retracing } 
our steps, marvel at the strange discrepancy 
that exists between the peasant’s neat, trim, 
luxuriant fields, and his dirty, slovenly, poy- 
erty-stricken habitation. 

As regards the majority of the peasantry 
in Tuscany, the scene described presents no 
exaggerated picture of the homes belonging 
to the mass of the rural population. Dwell- } 
ings and inmates superior to the class des- 
cribed, may undoubtedly be found, and such 
I have visited myself in various parts of Tus- 
cany; but even in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Florence, I did not enter one peasant’s 
dwelling, however outwardly imposing in ap- 
pearance, that was not characterized within 
by an air of discomfort and poverty. One 


ber, as affording a striking instance of the 
deceptiveness ofoutward appearances. Almost 
deterred from entering from its size and as- 
pect of gentility, I hesitated, fearing to in- 
trude, until the sight of one of its inmates at 
the door convinced me that the dwellers be- 
neath its roof belonged to the peasant class. 
As to size, many a gentleman in Great Britain, 
with two or three hundred a year, lives in a 
less capacious house; but as to comfort, it 
could not be placed upon a par with the poor- 
est laborer’s cottage I ever saw in England. 
In the numerous bed-rooms through which I 


bed, covered with a coarse, dark-colored, dirty 
quilt, constituted the only article of furniture 
visible. One room contained a heap of grain, 
another was devoted to the silk-worm’s use, 
and adjoining the kitchen (the family sitting 
room) was an apartment occupied by cows 
and calves. Dirt reigned supreme every- 
where; ceilings, walls, floors, dresses, faces— 
all had a dingy, begrimed and sordid look. 
Seen through the medium of experience, 
the existence of industry among the peasant 
class in Tuscany is quite an anomaly ; for few 
instances can be found elsewhere of the utmost 


powers of the human frame being voluntarily 


exerted, with no higher reward in prospect 
than that of furnishing merely the commonest 
necessaries of existence. Strange is it, there- 
fore, to find that the Tuscan peasant, who 
works so indefatigably in his fields from early 
dawn till after the sun is set, possesses no 


greater stimulus to exertion than that afford- 


ed by the prospect of gaining the means to 
afford a bare subsistence for himself and 


family. If industry (as it is generally held) 


be an ever-gushing well-spring of wealth and 
independence, then should the Tuscan peasant 
eat with a silver fork, and fear the frown of 
no man. Scarcely is one crop gathered in, 
when the ground is upturned afresh with | 
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‘lade and hoe, and the yellow stubble of the 
‘vest field is shortly succeeded by another, 
| owing the tender green of the young sprout- 
_g plants of the Indian corn. Nota vine is 
owed to trail its branches on the ground, 
id every weed is extirpated by the careful 

yorer. As if fearing to lose a moment of 
i precious time, he works on with spade 

id hoe, even whilst answering the stranger’s 
} aestion with ready courtesy. Long 


as are 


| yt alone does the contadino work : his labors 
uee shared by his wife and family. That dirty, 
‘ark-eyed woman, with the baby in her arms, 
las an existence quite as laborious, if not 
/aore so, than that of her husband. Besides 
Ine sufferings and cares which the maternal 
osition involves, she has to cut fodder for the 
| attle, to tend, to feed, and to clean them, and 
'5 take a share in outside agricultural labor. 
/ Vell may her face be sunburnt and stamped 
with lines of premature old age, for her life 
13 a hard and struggling one, and will con- 
nue so until the grass grows green above 
acer head. Work, work, nothing but work, 
|save on the day when she washes her face 
j}und combs her hair to appear at mass ; hus- 
band and wife are sharers alike in a toilsome 
| and poverty-stricken existence. 
|} Poor in quality, and often scant in quantity 
[iis the food which sustains the lives of the 
| Tuscan peasantry. When the landlord’s share 
| jis deducted out of their small patch of wheat, 
|the portion that remains serves but a short 
time to afford a supply of white bread for 
| family use. In the absence of this luxury, a 


| dark vile-looking compound of rye and other 
inferior kinds of grain, made into a thick flat 

| cake or clumsy roll, is generally eaten. 

| Black bread, kidney beans, and porridge 

| made of Indian corn, constitute, it may be 


| said, the fare of the Tuscan peasant. Occa- 


sionally he has in the summer or autumn sea- 


| gon a few luxuries, such as peas, tomatoes, 


cherries, figs and chestnuts to vary his unat- 


| tractive food. Milk he seldom tastes, for the 


| Italians peasant’s 


cow is looked on as a means 
and not of providing a nu- 


| of rearing calves, 
for himself and family ; and 


_ tritious beverage 


| butter, it may be said, as a general rule, is 


absolutely unknown. The wife of a peasant, 
possessing several cows, asked me one day 
what it was, then how it was made, and 
listened to my explanation with much appa- 
- yent interest and curiosity. The butter I used 
at the Baths of Monte Caterri came some 
thirty miles, from the dairy farms at Florence; 
- and at Albano, a town containing several 
- hundred inhabitants, the luxury was unap- 
proachable; indeed it is only in those places 


- in Italy where the English congregate, that 


butter is entitled to take its 
of Italian produce. 

From the ordinary dinner of the Tuscan 
peasant an English laborer would turn away 
with a sensation of scorn and disgust, and the 
more so, when he found that a cup of water 
was to prove its only accompaniment.—_M. 
S. Crawford. 


place in the list 


Books on Arithmetic.—Professor de Morgan 
calculates, that since the year 1500 there have 
been published 3000 works on Arithmetic, in 
Latin, French, German, Dutch, Italian and 
English. Anaverage production of layear to 
each of these languages.— The Decimal System. 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 14.) 

1810. 5th mo. 24th. Continued our jour- 
ney to Richmond, where on the 25th we had 
a meeting to a good degree of satisfaction. 
There were several other travelling messen- 
gers there, and it may be remarked that the 
doctrine held forth, was after meeting ac- 
knowledged unto in a singular manner as 
being great truths, “great truths,” as one of 
their great men acknowledged to us, and 
thanked God he had heard them. In the after- 
noon we paid the poor prisoners a visit at the 
penitentiary, and had there a memorable 
time. The truth in some of their hearts was 
reached I doubt not, and they convinced that 
it was the love of God, and not curiosity which 
had brought us there. 

“26th. Went on to Charles City, and 27th 
attended their meeting at Wain Oak to good 
satisfaction, through the arising of that power 
which can alone qualify for divine worship. 

“28th. Went to Scimino, and was once 
more indulged with the privilege of being 
with my oldest and very kind sister at her 
own house. 

“30th. Attended Seimino Meeting, which 
was a trying laborious time indeed. I labored, 
but found little relief. My spirit was crushed 
down in feeling the misery of the inhabitants 
of my native neighborhood, and the situation 
which a few more revolving suns would re- 
duce them to, because of sin and iniquity. 1 
mourned much in my heart on this account. 
Tn the course of that afternoon, I was at my 
sister’s witha good many relatives and friends. 
Yet such were my sorrowings amongst them, 
that but little enjoyment was felt. I left them 
in the evening and went to uncle Wim. Har- 
rison’s. Although it was pleasant to be with 
that family, yet with the precious seed in the 
hearts of many of that land, I felt as a prisoner 
in iron bands. I esteemed it a favor, and de- 
sire ever so to do, that I am accounted worthy 
to suffer with the suffering secd. I desire 
above all things to be with my Master, and 
feel his promise made good, ‘Where I am, 
there shall my servant be.’ 

“31st. We returned back to Charles City, 
hoping to cross the river in the morning ; but 
alas! pretty soon after getting to bed, I found 
I must go back to Scimino. Oh this was a 
mortal stroke indeed to all remaining nature! 
Magnified be the God of my life forever, I was 
made willing through suffering to give up in 
resignation to his will: was even willing to be 
called a fool, or to be trodden under foot of 
men, so that thereby I might be found in His 
sight, doing his will and not mine; well know- 
ing nothing else would afford me any joy. 

* 6th mo. Ist, was the Preparative Meeting 
of Friends of Wain Oak, which we attended: 
ag also their Monthly Meeting on the 2od. I 
was glad of these opportunities, although come 
at so unexpectedly, and so much in the cross. 
Through this detention 1 had some service 
amongst them, I believe to their satisfaction, 
as well as my joy. After meeting we rode to 
Scimino, and were with a little handful there 
at their meeting on the 3rd. This opportunity 
I was also glad of; having some service for 
Truth there. In the afternoon at four o’clock 
we attended the public meeting, wherein I 
was enabled to sound an alarm to the inhab- 
itants, and pronounce the woe against them, 
because of the principle of oppression, and the 


crown of pride. Although I felt after the op- 


portunity some relief, yet as we returned back 
to Charles City, the 4th, I found I must leave 
behind me a written warning, before I could 
feel clear of the blood of the people in this my 
native land; the neighborhood where I was 
brought up in a particular manner. This I 
wrote after getting back to D.S. H.’s. On 
the 5th we crossed James River, and at pre- 
sent are all at our friend P. S.’s, having my 
husband with us, besides other affectionate 
friends. Oh Father! hitherto thou hast helped 
us. Be pleased to be with us to the end, that 
so thy worthy name may be glorified through 
all, for thou alone art worthy forever. 

“6th. Attended Burleigh Meeting, where 
a portion of hard labor was given me to do; 
yet through the help of Him who is strength 
in weakness, I was enabled to get through to 
a good degree of satisfaction. 

“7th, was at Sea Creek Meeting. This was 
nearly similar to that of yesterday. Oh, my 
Father! how shall I adore thee enough for all 
thy benefits, in thus far helping me through 
many outward difficulties, as also much weak- 
ness of body, with many and deep exercises 
of spirit. How shall I magnify thy mighty 
power for all thy goodness to me-ward. I 
know O Lord my God! it is by the might of 
Thine arm that I stand; and not by aught 
that L can do. Therefore will my soul adore 
Thee, and give Thee all the praise, whilst I 
have life, or breath, or any sense of being. 

“8th. Was at Blackwater. This has been 
in days over and gone a place for Friends, 
and no doubt highly favored; but now is al- 
most left desolate. It will soon become quite 
go, after a few more heads are laid in the silent 
grave. 

“9th. At Stanton Meeting; and 10th at 
Black Creck. At these last meetings I think 
I may say surely the Great Helper was near, 
and gave ability to preach the everlasting 
gospel in the demonstration and power of the 
Holy Ghost. There were other people be- 
sides Friends present. May the Master’s 
name be magnified through all, and over all, 
saith my soul. 

“11th, at Vixes, 12th at Summerton, 13th, 
at Johnsons, 14th, at the Western Branch. 
‘At all and through all these meetings, Divine 
help was near, giving ability to discharge my 
mind to the parties concerned, 80 as to feel 
easy and clear in a good degree, of them all. 
The precious seed in every heart was saluted 
in gospel love, comforted, and encouraged 
through the pure medium of undefiled love, 
to the praise of the good Shepherd. The 
wicked and slothful servants were faithfully 
warned, and encouraged to the occupancy of 
their several gifts, lam ready to say, under 
a renewed sense of Divine favor, even this day 
at the Branch. What cause hast thou, O my 
soul, to take courage and confide in Him who 
has hitherto helped thee. Before thou left 
thy home, He did promise to carry thee safely 
through the arduous task. Why so much 
flinching under the power of the cross ; though 
perhaps not 80 much apparent flinching, as 
inwardly dreading the business of the day. 
O my Father! thou knowest how precious 
the praise of thy worthy name is to my feel- 
ings, and how awful the task thou hast given 
me to do. O then, be thou pleased to be al- 
ways near. Increase my faith, and more and 
more confirm my confidence in Thee: that so 
Thy name may be glorified through all and 
over all, for thou alone art worthy. 


“15th. We rested at the house of our dear 
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friend Ann Scott, and got a little recovered. 
In the evening came to Suffollx, to our friend 
R. J.'s. 

“16th. Went on about fifteen miles to Ben- 
net Creek Meeting, and in the evening re- 
turned back to R. J.’s. 

“17th. Had a meeting at this place. These 
last two meetings were exercising, trying 
times; yet I hope the Master’s name was 
magnified in some hearts above all. 

“18th. Continued our journey, and got to 
the dwelling of Caleb Winslow, in North 
Carolina. He and his wife are precious, living 
Friends, | trust. 

“20th. Had a meeting at the Narrows. 
Here again, I think I may say, the Divine 
Helper was near, to the praise of His own 
worthy name: so that, I am ready to say, 
hitherto O righteous Father, thou hast helped 
us! It is by thy power, which alone is able 
to qualify for thy own work, that thy little 
dependent handmaid has been enabled to 
preach thy everlasting gospel to the work- 
manship of Thy hands, so as to feel in a good 
degree clear of their blood, whether they hear 
or forbear. I know these things are thy 
doings, and they are marvellous in my eyes. 
O be thou pleased to continue thy Divine help 
in and through all! Be with me, and keep 
me near thy side; and then it matters not 
through what I have to pass. Thou knowest 
that in order to visit the seed of thy kingdom, 
I often have to descend into the deeps, yea, 
and to enter into loathsome prisons too, and 
there to suffer with it. Yet, O my Father, if 
after all I may but administer through thy 
holy help, any relief, it is enough! Thou 
knowest I am willing to take my part of that 
which remains of the sufferings of Christ, thy 
dear Son. 

“21st. We were at Newbegun; 22nd at 
Simon’s Creek, and 23rd at Little River. At 
all of these meetings, through deep baptizing 
exercises, and some hard labor, under much 
weakness of body, ability was given to do the 
Master’s will, I trust to the praise of his own 
worthy name. lt was considerably to my re- 
lief, and for any thing I know, to the satis- 
faction of His people. For all thy favors past, 
O Thou, mine only Helper, my soul magniiies 
thy name, and humbly pleads with Thee for 
strength through days to come. 

“24th, at Sutton’s Creek, and 25th at 
Boyce’s Creek, where was a small house, with 
a littlo handful of Friends, who seemed to 
have but little sense of good. Indeed I thought 
there were not enough of the living to bury 
the dead—a discouraging affecting state to 
poor travellers who had come far to see them. 
Instead of rejoicing to meet with them, as 
brethren and sisters in good health, our lot 
was to mourn for them as over the dead.” 

(To be continued.) 


Antipathy of Flies to the Magnet.—A person 
having an artificial magnet suspended from 
the wall of his study, with a piece of iron ad- 
hering to it, remarked for several years that 
the flies in the room, though they frequently 
placed themselves on other iron articles, never 
settled on the artificial magnet, and even that 
if they approached it, they in a moment again 
removed from it to some distance.— Voight’s 
Journal. 

se Haas 
Still to the lowly soul 

He doth Himself impart, 

And for His cradle and His throne 

Chooseth the pure in heart. 


Selected. 
MERCIES. 


My Father! what am I, that all 

Thy mercies sweet, like sunlight, fall 
So constant o’er my way? 

That thy great love should shelter me, 

And guide my steps so tenderly 
Through every changing day ? 


Each morn thy light doth come and wake 
My soul again, its course to take 
A day’s march on with thee; 
Each night thou sendest gentle sleep, 
And thine own ward and watch dost keep 
Eyen o’er one like me. 


Thy mercy sought my wayward heart, 

That long had wandered far apart 
From happiness and thee ; 

Thy love each day its sin forgave, 

And saw but Him who died to saye 
The host of those like me. 


Oh, then, for His dear sake forgive 

My thankless heart, and let me live 
Henceforth alone to thee! 

May all my life show forth thy praise, 

Assured that through its fleeting days 
Thy love shall shelter me. 


Selected. 
THE LAME BOY. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


The school is out. A merry throng 
Bounds o’er the meadows, wild and free, 

Like bees that hum their summer song; 
One follows slowly,—lame is he. 


High flies the ball; hands, feet are quick, 
Tis caught. How loud the shout of glee! 

The poor lame boy, with aspect weak, 
Along the bank limps quietly. 


“ With all the rest you’d gladly roam ?” 
“Oh no sir,” smiling, answers he. 

“Playmates enough I have at home,— 
Yowll hear them calling after me. 


“T have a starling who can speak, 
He’ll bid me welcome, I can tell ; 
My linnet’s leg is far from weak, 
He draws his bucket from the well.” 


“But when your schooling-time is past, 

Some trade you'll have to choose, you'll see.” 
“Tl cobble shoes, and haye a last; 

No matter then how lame I be. 


“Money I'll get when I grow tall, 
And birds Pll buy for company ; 
While working I shall hear them all, 
Nor will my lame leg trouble me.” 


Now peering through the cottage door 
His mother’s smiling face I see; 

She loyes her puny cripple more 
Than if his limbs were strong and free. 


The linnet sang; the starling came 
And welcomed him with voice of glee. 
I turned away, and owned with shame? 
The poor lame boy had tutored me. 


A Plea for Those Who Sleep in the Morning. 
—The fact is, that as life becomes more con- 
centrated, and its pursuits more eager, short 
sleep and early rising become impossible. 
We-take more sleep than our ancestors, and 
we take more because we want more. Six 
hours’ sleep will do very well fora plowman 
or bricklayer, or any man who has no other 
exhaustion than that produced from manual 
labor, and the sooner he takes it after his la- 
bor is over the better; but fora man whose la- 
bor is mental, the stress of whose work is on his 
brain and nervous system, and who is tired 
in the evening with a day of mental applica- 
tion, neither early to bed nor early to rise is 
wholesome. He needs letting down to the 


level of repose. ‘The longer the interval be- 
tween the active use of the brain and his re. 


tirement to bed, the better his chance of sleep, 
and retirement. To him an hour after mid- 
night is probably as good as two hours before 
it, and even then his sleep willnot so complete- 
ly and quickly restore him as it will his neigh- 
bor whois only physically tired. He must not 
only go to bed later but lie longer. His best 


sleep probably lies in the early morning | 


hours, when all the nervous excitement has” 
passed away, and he is in absolute rest., | 


Tron Paper—In the great Exhibition in 
London of 1851, an American specimen of iron. 


paper was shown, in the form of a sheet 


eight inches long and five and a half inches’ 
wide, having a surface of forty-four square 


inches, and weighing only sixty-nine grains. 
One thousand sheets of this leaf-like iron, 


piled upon each other would measure but one 
inch in thickness. The “ Ironmonger” states 
a lively Competition in iron rolling ensued 
among British iron manufacturers, excited by 
the above challenge from America, as to the 
thinness to which steel could be rolled cold. 
Mr. Gillott rolled sheets the average thickness 
of which was the 1800th part of aninch. In 
other words 1800 sheets piled upon each 
other would collectively measure an inch in 
thickness, while the thinnest tissue paper to 
be purchased in the stationers’ shops measured 
the 1200th part of an inch. 

These very thin iron sheets are perfectly 
smooth and easy to write on, although porous 
when held up to a good light. It may not 
be out of place, considering the great interest 
that is taken by those connected with that 
great branch of industry, the iron trade, to 
give a few curious particulars as to what ex- 
tent iron can be welded, and the thin sheets 
that can be rolled out. The mill manager 
of Messrs. W. Hallam & Co., of the Upper For- 
est Tin Works, near Swansea, has succeeded 
in making a sheet of the finest appearance and 
thinnest that has ever yet been seen by mortal 
eye. Theiron from which the sheet was rolled 
was made on the premises. It was worked 
in a finery with charcoal and the usual blast ; 
afterwards taken to the hammer, to be formed 
into aregular flat bottom; from thence con- 
veyed to the balling furnace, and when suffi- 
ciently heated, taken up to the rolls, length- 
ened, and cut by shears into the properlengths, 
piled up, and transferred to the balling furnace 
again; when heated, it was passed through 
the rolls, back again into the balling furnace, 
and when duly brought to the proper pitch, 
was taken to the roll, and madeintoa thorough 
good bar. Such is the history in connection 
with the forge department. It was then 
taken to the tin mills, and rolled till it was 
supposed to be thinner than 23 grains, after- 
ward passed through the cold rolls to give it 
the necessary polish, and now it stands on 
record as the thinnest sheet of iron ever rolled. 
The sheet in question is 10 in. by 53 in., or 
55 in. surface, and weighs but 20 grains, which, 
being brought to the standard of 8 in. by 53 
in., or 44 surface inches, is but 16 grains, or 
30 per cent. less than any previous effort, and 


requires at least 4,800 to make one inch in © 


thickness. 


The office of a minister of Christ is weighty, 
and they who now go forth as watchmen, 
had need to be steadily on their guard against 
the snares of prosperity and an outside friend- 
ship,.—J. Woolman. 


\3 : Yor “The Friend.” 
History Illustrated by Numismatics. 
(Continued from page 14.) 
The Parian Chronicle records that Phidon, 
ving of Argos, first caused silver money to 
- coined by the people of Aigina, a rocky 
vand in the Saronicus Sinus, (the modern 
valf of Egina.) | Conjecture places the period 
jmewhere in the eighth century before the 
aristian era. From the researches of Borrel 
“appears probable that the coins executed 
»y order of King Phidon were different from 
{ose peculiar to the Aiginetans, and used as 
“eir own currency, which are believed to 
‘ave had an earlier origin. Those of the is- 
ind are easily known by the invariable tor- 
wise which occupies the obverse, the reverse 
aving, as in the case of the early gold coins 
” Asia Minor, the simple mark of the punch 
sed in driving the metal into the die. It is 
“teresting to trace the progress made in the 
st of coining by the improvement in the 
<ecution of the pieces. The earliest has a 
ade but boldly designed tortoise, with four 
eep triangular indentations on the reverse. 
‘he next exhibits the reptile with a row of 
‘mobs on his vertebral column, the reverse 
ne quadratum incusum. Still later we find 
more artistic tortoise, showing the convolu- 


‘ons of the shell, and also having the initial 
stters Aig. (anciently i was often used where 
is now employed.) The punch mark, too, 
% greatly improved. 

~The purity and standard weight of the 
aoney of Aigina, comprising several different 
jizes, obtained for it a general circulation 
ihroughout the Peloponnesus. In fact for a 
‘ime, it was nearly the only circulating me- 
llium there, the coins being known as tor- 
soises, from their type. The tortoise was 
vacred to Mercury, to whom was attributed 
che invention of weights and measures. It is 
»velieved that the reliability of this money es- 
sablished for it such a character, as made it 
Jesirable not to change the type at any sub- 
sequent period, and it is known that such was 
che case long after improvements had been 
made in the coinage of other States. 
_ There are coins in existence, similar in their 
general character to the above, which must 

ave been minted at no very distant period 
itherefrom. These, from the type which is 
‘found to be peculiar to a particular city or 
‘state, are usually easily located. For instance 
‘ithe Athenian type is the owl, the Bootian, a 
‘buckler, the Dyrrachian a cow suckling her 
calf, and the Sybarian, a bull. On later issues 
are usually added the initial letters, as Athe 
on Athenian, Dyr on Dyrrachian, &e., &c. The 
‘knowledge of our art must have spread first 
‘throughout Asia Minor, the islands in the 
#igeum Mare and the Peloponnesus,—then 
‘into the more distant parts of Grecia, into 
Sicilia, Italia Inferior, and the most distant 
Greek cities. As time progressed, great im- 
provements are noticed; the punch was orna- 
mented with various designs, and then an 
actual device was placed upon it. Still later, 
_ the initials of the city or province, and also 
_ those of various magistrates were arranged 
around a square space upon it, in some cases 
in an indentation specially provided for the 
| letters; and finally, a perfect die was substi- 
tuted altogether for the punch, in other words 
- two dies were employed, and have continued 
_ in use up to the present day. 


(e 
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There was a peculiar style much in vogue 
ne one time by the Greeks, and occasionally| The 
(aay 
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made use of by the Romans long afterwards, 
that is deserving of notice. Indeed it must 
have dated from a very early period, inasmuch 
as it is found on coins of Sybaris, a city that 
was destroyed 510 B. C. This is what numis- 
matists have called the incused style. Upon 
the punch was cut an exact representation of 
the design of the die, but in relief, so as when 
applied it would just fit into the latter. Neces- 
sarily when the coin was stamped, one side 
would represent the design as usual, and the 
reverse side, the same design sunken or in- 
cused. Milligen has suggested that possibly 
it had its origin in an attempt to prevent for- 
gery. If so it was not successful, forgeries 
now being in existence which are evidently 
as old as the originals. 

All the silver coins which have been men- 
tioned, being of republican origin, are known 
as autonomous, as distinguished from a class 
now to be considered, which on account of 
their being issues of princes, are denominated 
regal. The earliest of the latter now known, 
and which bear his name, are those of Alex- 
ander I. ot Macedon, who reigned B. C., 500 
to about 460. Several other kings succeed 
him, each of which have left similar mementos, 
before Philip I[., 359-336 B. C., and his son 
Alexander IIL, the Great, 336-323, emitted 
from their various mints enormously large 
numbers of coins in the several metals of gold, 
silver and copper. The gold darics are alleged 
to have been melted up by Alexander to be 
employed in making his own staters. About 
this period the Greek art seems to have been 
at its height, as shown both on the autono- 
mous and regal coins, the authority of the 
sovereign not interfering with the republican 
right of the city to issue its money quite in- 
dependently. 

After the death of Alexander the Great, 
and the establishment, upon the division of 
his empire, of the powerful lines of the Seleu- 
cidan kings in Asia, and the Lagide or Ptole- 
mies in Egypt, the regular succession is faith- 
fully chronicled in a series of beautiful coins 
emitted by the successive monarchs. The 
short-lived power, too, of Cassander, of Anti- 
gonus, and of Lysimachus are in like manner 
commemorated. There is usually around an 
artistic design, a Greek inscription to the 
effect that it is money of the King Lysima- 
chus, Demetrius, &c., with his portrait on the 
other side. Upon some coins is recorded, in 
addition to the above, the assumption of, for 
instance, “the king, the protector,” or “ of the 
beneficent king,’ or even the blasphemous 
character of “ the illustrious god.” Upon the 
Arsacian coins, a line of kings established 
through a revolt in some of the provinces of 
the Syrian empire, denominated Parthia, the 
vanity and wickedness of title is carried 
to the most ridiculous extreme: The twelfth 
Arsaces styling himself “the king of kings, 
Arsaces, the Great, the Just, the Beneficent, 
the Illustriously born, the Lover of the 
Greeks.” There is abundance of historical 
interest in these regal coins, but it may be 
sufficient here to mention that in the Seleu- 
cian or Syrian series, the coins of the Antiochii 
recall the account given in the Apocryphal 
book of the Maccabees of several of these 
kings. Particularly important as persecutors 
of the Jews, were Antiochus III., the Great, 
and Antiochus VIII., or Gryphus, so called 
on account of his hook nose, most faithfully 
represented on his silver coins. 
standard of the Greek silver coins, as 


has been remarked before, was the drachma. 
There were also hemidrachms of half the 
standard weight, didrachms of double, tri- 
drachms of treble, tetradrachms of quadruple, 
and eyen octodrachms of eight times the 
weight of the standard. The obolus,—derived 
from a Greek term signifying a spike or small 
obelisk,—was the sixth of a drachm. It has 
also its multiples, diobolus and triobolus, and 
there was also the hemiobolus, the smallest 
silver coin of ancient Greece. 

An alloy known amongst the ancients as 

electrum, was sometimes coined into money. 
Its composition was a mixture of gold and 
silver. 
The earliest copper money is now assigned 
to King Mropus, in Macedonia, about the 
year 397 B. C. It appears.to have originated 
in an attempt to relicve the treasury of a 
drain consequent upon the ruinous expendi- 
ture necessitated by the Peloponnesian war. 
But its unpopularity is evinced by the circum- 
stance that the orator Dionysius, who de- 
fended the project, became stigmatized with 
the epithet of “the brazen orator,” or “man 
of brass.” The largest copper pieces, except- 
ing some enormously large ones of the Ptole- 
mies, are believed to have been coined about 
200 B.C., and are about the size of the copper 
penny of George III., issued in 1797. In 
value they were made equal to the silver 
obolus. The chalcus of half the size of the 
copper obol, seems to have been the standard, 
having three gubdivisions into halves, quar- 
ters, and eights of a chalcus, and denominated 
accordingly tetralepton, dilepton, and lepton. 
The last is the “widow’s mite,” and is the 
smallest copper coin of ancient Greece. 

A talent was equal to six thousand drachme. 
As the silver drachma weighed only one half 
that of the gold stater, and had a value equal 
to one twentieth part thereof, the talent of 
gold, being estimated by weight, would be 
equivalent to one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand silver drachmex, or twenty talents of 
silver. No fixed rate, however, can be assigned 
either to the talent or the drachma, as the 
latter varied in weight in the several States. 
The talent, then, whenever mentioned in the 
Scriptures, does not refer to a coin, as might 
be supposed, but to a sum of money, varying 
in amount according to whether gold or silver 
was intended. By valuing the silver drachma 
at fifteen cents, the gold talent would amount 
to $18000, the silver talent to $1500. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend” 
Indian Affairs. 

The following letter from our esteemed 
friend Jonathan Richards, was published in 
the “Evening'Bulletin” of this city, of 28th uit. 

“ Agency of the Wachita and other affili- 
lated bands of Indians, eighth month 10th, 
1871.—Hditor of the Evening Bulletin. 

“Dear Friend: I hereby inclose a short 
article for the Evening Bulletin, denying the 
Indian story taken from the St. Joseph Her- 
rald and published in the Bulletin of June 29th. 
The accounts given of Indian outrages, pub- 
lished in some of our Western papers, are pre- 
pared by parties interested in keeping up an 
excitement in the public mind in order to 
break down any system that will deprive them 
of plunder to be derived under the old state 


of things in Indian management. 
“ With the exception of the Kiowas raiding 
into Texas to steal horses, and the attack 
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made by a party of those Indians, under Sat- 
anta, upon a train in that State, and the ar- 
rest of Satanta, Satank and Tall Tree (some- 
times called Feather Lance), no depredations 
have been made by any of the Indians along 
the frontier of this territory. The Cheyennes 
and Arrapahoes, the Comanches and Apa- 
ches, hitherto a warlike people, are now at 
peace, and are friendly towards the white peo- 
ple who treat them properly, and towards the 
Government. 

“Kicking Bird, chief of the Kiowas, and a 
number of head men among these Indians 
were here yesterday, on their way to Fort 
Sill, having collected 41 mules, to be given 
up to their agent, to replace those stolen from 
the train. This was demanded of them by the 
agent and General Grierson, who commands 
the post. The Kiowas have givena good deal 
of trouble in Texas, having an idea that it was 
perfectly fair to prey upon the people of that 
State. But the recent arrest of the Indians 
mentioned seems to have wakened them up, 
and they are now ready to make peace, which 
T hope, will be more lasting than former ar- 
rangements with them have been. Satank 
was an old, hard-faced Indian, and as hard as 
he looked. When starting from Fort Sill for 
Jacksboro, Texas, for trial, he got his hands 
loose in some way, and, having a knife con- 
cealed under his blanket, made a desperate 
fight and injured one man seriously. Sa- 
tank was shot and killed on the spot. Sa- 
tanta and Tall Tree are younger men, Satan- 
ta being a pretty hard-featured and surly 
fellow, but ‘Tall Tree is a fine-faced, good- 
looking young Indian. They have both had 
their trial, were found guilty and sentenced 
to be hung in 53 days from the time of trial. 
But I understand that meetings have been 
held by the people of Texas, where the depre- 
dations had been made, and a resolution 
passed to ask the Governor to commute the 
sentence to imprisonment for life. 

“Satanta’s father has been here within a 
week ortwo. Heisquitean old man; wasvery 
friendly, and expressed a desire to establish a 
lasting peace. J understand he had told their 
young men that if any demonstrations were 
made by them against the whites in retaliation 
for the capture of his son and the other two 
Indiaus, he would shoot their horses. This is 
one of the greatest punishments that can be in- 
flicted on the uncivilized Indians. 

“The article published in the Bulletin can 
have no connection with the one I have herein 
mentioned connected with the Kiowas, as 
time, place and Indiansareallentirely different. 

“J am, very respectfully, thy friend. 

Jona. RICHARDS. 

“ Wichita Agency, Indian Territory, 8th 
month 10th, 1871.—Kditor of the Evening Bul- 
letin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ Dear Friend: I have seen, from time to 
time, articles in the newspapers giving ac- 
counts of Indian outrages, Indian massacres, 
Indian barbarities in every shape,—articles 
denouncing the Indians as heartless, cruel, 
savage, ferocious, and saying they ought not 
to live any longer. I would be glad to see 
these accounts placed in their true light. If 
this were done it would be found that most 
of the statements are groundless, having been 
published by parties interested in exciting 


the popular mind for selfish, if not wicked mo- 


tives. 
“T have no sentimental idea to advance, my 
experience with the Indians having been too 


practical and real to admit of such an influ- 
ence. But when I see papers holding a high 
position, as that of the Evening Bulletin, pub- 
lishing articles like (A Thrilling Story from 
Texas—The Train of a Government Contrac- 
tor attacked by Indians,’ as taken from the 
St. Joseph Herald, and copied into the Bul- 
letin of July 29th, I think it is time to expose 
such an article as being untrue in every par- 
ticular. As the Herald gives the party from 
whom the information comes credit for being 
well known in St. Joseph, and having respec- 
table relatives there, the article is well calcu- 
lated to deceive, and, like most other such 
statements, do the injured Indians great in- 
justice. 

“The article copied from the Herald, in 
speaking of this man’s statement, says: ‘Harly 
in June last he engaged with one J.C. D. 
Blackburne, a government contractor, to drive 
a team to Fort Sill. Blackburne’s train con- 
sisted of fourteen persons as drivers, and star- 
ted from Smith Paw (Paul) Valley for the 
Fort. On Saturday evening, June 25th, the 
party had reached a small stream which was 
skirted with a strip of timber, about thirty 
miles east of Fort Sill, where they were sud- 
denly attacked by two hundred and fifty 
Cheyenne Indians.’ And it then goes on to 
tell how the Indians dashed out, with horrid 
yells, murdered and scalped some of the team- 
sters, capturing the rest, and gives minute de- 
tails of terrible Indian barbarities, burning at 
the stake, &c. 

“ Having business that called me to Sher- 
man, Texas, where J. C. D. Blackburne re- 
sides, I reached that town on the 2d day of 
the 7th month. My wife and other members 
of my family were with me, and we were all 
hospitably entertained at his house by his 
wife and family, he being then in New York. 
I might state that he is not a government 
contractor, but a merchant and cotton-dealer. 
We remained at Sherman until 7th mo. 9th, 
when we left there and started for our homes 
on the Washita river. 

“During the week we were at Blackburne’s 
not a word was said about his having a train 
on its way to Sill—much less of such a train 
having been captured by Indians. It will be 
observed that I reached Sherman one week 
after the terrible raid; we remained there a 
week, and not a word had come to his family, 
in this time, to tell them what had happened. 

“On our way home we travelled the same 
road that Blackburne’s train must have taken 
had there been such a train on its way to 
Fort Sill, and we came on to Smith Paul’s 
Valley, reaching it on the evening of the 12th. 
We met parties direct from the fort. I was 
at Smith Paul’s house—he being a prominent 
man, and known in all the country around— 
but not one word did I hear of there being 
such a train on the road as the one mentioned. 
Had there been any Indian disturbance I 
must have heard of it, as the people on the 
frontier are awake to every rumor of In- 
dian troubles. After leaving Smith Paul’s we 
travelled on the same road towards Fort Sill, 
and reached a point near where this massacre 
is said to have occurred, but not a trace of 


this terrible conflict, and not a person was 
found to tell the tale. We then left the Sill 
road and came on to this place—thirty miles 
north from the fort. I have been at Fort 
Sill since my return, and our mail is carried 
to and from the post weekly, but we hear no 
word of the Cheyenne massacre. 


“Phis man, whois so well known at St. Jo- 


seph and has relatives in high standing there, | 


in telling of his escape from the Indians 


and reaching Fort Reilley, not only gives plain 


evidence of untruthfulness in his statement, 
but ignorance of the country. ‘The point 


where he states the massacre to have been 
committed is 400 miles from Fort Reilley, } 
and there is no direction in which the Indi- 
ans could have travelled with their prisoners. 


and plunder that would have brought them 
within 300 miles of this post. But this man 
says they made their escape on a certain 


night, and after travelling 150 miles they | 
reached Fort Reilley, having made the jour- 


ney in 2 


y days. 


“The whole story is a canard, and worse | 
than a canard. Itis an attack upon the exis-| 


tence of an injured race of people. 

“The Cheyennes have not been on the ‘war 
path,’ nor attacked any body during the last 
year, and this statement, like many others of 
the kind, has been set afloat by designing 
parties for some selfish end. These Indians, 
under Agent Darlington’s admirable manage- 
ment, are desirous for peace, and are friends 
of the white man and of the Government, 
and if the same judicious care and system in- 
augurated by the agent are continued, we 
may have great hope of seeing these people 
making commendable progress towards a civ- 
ilized life. Very respectfully, 

JONATHAN RICHARDS.” 


Lawrence, Kansas, 8th mo. 25th, 1871. 

Hditors of “The Friend,”—Agent Laurie 
Tatum writes, that the Kiowa Indians have 
returned the full number of mules stolen by 
Satanta and others in their last raid into 
Texas. Kicking Bird, one of their leading 
chiefs, said on behalf of the tribe, that they 
had determined to quit raiding and to be at 
peace. 

Agent Brinton Darlington writes, that on 
the 12th inst. Big Jake, Bull Bear, Grey Beard 
and Red Moon, with 800 or 900 Cheyennes 
and their Big Medicine Man, arrived at the 
Agency, and that he has never known the 
Indians under his care to be in better spirits, 
or more amicably disposed, than at the pre- 
sent. Yours truly, 

Wm. Nicuonson. 

Anecdote of an Indian.—A christian Mohe- 
gan Indian who in former days lived in Con- 
necticut, relates a circumstance connected 
with his early life as follows: A certain man 
was going from Norwich to New London 
with a loaded team ; on attempting to ascend 
the hill where Indian lives, he found his team 
could not draw his load; he came to Indian 
and get him to help him up with his oxen. 


After he had got up, he asked Indian what — 


there was to pay. Indian told him to do as 
much for somebody else. Some time after- 
wards, Indian wanted a canoe: he went up 
Shetucket river, found a tree, and made him 
one. When he gotitdone he could not getit 
to the river. Accordingly he went to a man 
and offered him all the money he had, if he 
would go and draw it to the river for him. 
The man said he would go. After getting it 
to the river, Indian offeredtopay him. “No,” 
said the man, “ dont you recollect so long ago 
helping a man up the hill by your house.” 
“Yes.” “Welllam the man; there, take your 


canoe, and go home.” Sol find it after many 
days. 


THE FRIEND. 


these, but rather say to them, as did the 
Israelites of old to their seers, “ Prophecy 
not unto us right things, speak unto us smooth 
things,” and we willapbold thee. I. Pening- 
ton speaking of a living gospel ministry says 
“ He that will be a true minister must receive 
his gift, his ministry, and the exercise of both, 


‘The Indian viewed this incident as illustra- 
jag the text in Hecles. xi. 1. “Cast thy bread 
‘on the waters; for thou shalt find it after 
any days.” 


the Father, must necessarily make its subjects 
a peculiar people, even among those who, ac- 
cepting “ for doctrines the commandments of 
men,” though sincere in that to which they 
have attained, are still, as it were, in the out- 


: : ay ee el 
; THE FRI END. ward court; and much greater will the con 


trast be with those who are living altogether 
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“The account given by the prophet Jeremiah 
i his call to the solemn work of delivering 
e word of the Lord to his chosen people, 
‘hen He declared they had “forsaken Him, 
ie fountain of living waters, and hewed them 
‘at cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
lsater,” of the suffering he underwent for his 
ithfulness, and the providential support and 
sliverance he experienced, was no doubt de- 
gned to convey lessons of deep instruction 
1» succeeding generations. It ought to be 
‘acouraging to all in the present day, who, 
nder sore trial, are tempted to let go their 
ith in the unfailing mercy and power of the 
\Imighty, and to despair that He will again 
arn his hand upon the people, and bring back 
a remnant from their captivity,” to the spi- 
‘ituality and purity of his glorious gospel, and 
, life and conversation conformable thereto. 
‘Tn our own religious Society, not only those 
“9 whom has been committed a gift of the 
-ainistry, and-who feel constrained to “ preach 
the preaching” which Christ bids them, though 
»% may be despised by the “ uncircumcised in 
‘eart and ears,” but all, who, in simplicity 
ind godly sincerity, are humbly striving to 
\igaintain and commend the doctrines and tes- 
‘monies of the gospel, as becomes Friends, 
way be encouraged and strengthened by the 
triking reply of the Almighty to the prophet, 
\fter that, in the depth of his disappointment 
nd despondency, he had ventured thus to re- 
ymonstrate, “ Why is my pain perpetual, and 
‘my wound incurable, which refuseth to be 
‘nealed? Wilt thou be altogether to me as a 
‘liar and as waters that fail?” * * “There- 
Yore thus saith the Lord, If thou return, then 
will I bring thee again, and thou shalt stand 
before me: and if thou take forth the precious 
“rom the vile, thou shalt be as my mouth: let 
them turn unto thee; but return not thou unto 
‘them. And I will make thee unto this people 
‘a fenced, brazen wall; and they shall fight 
‘against thee, but they shall not prevail against 
thee ; for I am with thee to save thee, and to 
‘deliver thee, saith the Lord.” 
The leading fundamental truths recorded in 
‘the Scriptures, are acknowledged by all or- 
‘thodox professors of christianity, but Friends 
‘who are truly brought under the government 
‘of the Spirit of Christ, find that its require- 
ments are different from the practices of others 
‘around them, that they have to bear testimo- 
‘ny, not only verbally, but practically to the 
“importance of things which other professors 
deem of no value, and to refrain from and op- 
pose other things which they esteem not only 
harmless but commendable. The Society was 
yaised up for this purpose, being brought out 
of much which the professing church had sub- 
“stituted for the simple self-denial religion of 
‘ the gospel ; and by divine help it was bas ea 
4 an 


to triumph over all opposition, and to st 
nobly as a witness for the truth, as it is in 
Jesus. 


_ Unreserved obedience to the high calling 


in the spirit and customs of the world. 
involves trial, because the daily cross must be 


borne by such; and if a close watch is not 


kept up, the pride of the human heart, and 
the love of ease, will betray into little com- 


pliances with the maxims, manners and friend- 


ships of the community in which they live, 


until nearly every vestige of true gospel pecu- 


liarity is lost, and there will be little or no- 


thing to remind beholders, that they are 
strangers and pilgrims upon earth, seeking a 
city which bath foundations. No such com- 


promise can be in accordance with the will of 


the blessed Head of the church, who having 


called all‘to take up the cross and follow him, 


would have all to walk by the same rule and 
mind the same thing, and thus he brought to 


bear the peculiar characteristics of his flock 
and family. To the latter his command is, 


“Tet them turn unto thee, but return not 
They may not from fear- 


thou unto them.” 
falness or any other motive, compromise with 


the world, nor yet lower the staudard of pure 


truth to please those who have adulterated 


it. Their duty is plain, whatever its perform- 


ance may cost, “to take forth [or separate] 
the precious from the vile:” 
mouth ;” as preachers of righteousness, in the 


midst of those with whom they mingle, show- 


ing the broad line of distinction between those 


who are serving God, in the gospel of his dear 


Son, and those who are not. 


Sad as are the consequences when any of 


the disciples of Him who was despised and 
rejected of men falter, their love waxing cold, 
and they giving way to “walk according to 
the course of this world ;” but more deplorable 
and more widely extended are the evil results, 
where those who occupy the responsible sta- 
tion of Christ’s ministers, lower the gospel 
standard, and preach doctrines that obscure 
the indispensable marks of discipleship, “ tak- 
ing up the cross,” practising self denial, and ab- 
staining from every thing that partakes of the 
leaven of the spirit of the God of this world. 
“Like priest, like people,” is an old adage, 
and where a superficial religion is held and 
preached by mi 
congregation. 


discipleship, 


shallow belief of the way in which “ He bath 


made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin ; 
that we might be made the righteousness of 


God in him ;” so that they may rest satisfied 


in their carnal condition, without experiencing 
“ that our old man is crucified with him, that 
ed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin,” but 


the body of sin might be destroy 


“ walk in newness of life.” 


Man’s love of self gratification prompts him 
to turn away from “sound doctrine” and to 
“heap to himself teachers, having itching 
ears ;’ teachers whose own ears itch to hear 
themselves speak, and who will “turn away the 
ears” of their hearers “from the truth,” “unto 


extended to all who claim to be followers of 
the holy, harmless, undefiled Son and Sent of 


Due 


fables;” he therefore will not “fight against” 


This 


to be “as my 
v 


nisters, it willinfect the whole 
Such, instead of being unto the 
rebellious, lukewarm, or unconverted “a fenc- 
ed, brazen wall,’ standing unmoved in oppo- 
sition to all error, and in defence of the pure 
religion of the gospel, are likely to lead their 
hearers into a false estimate of the terms of 
and to put them at ease in a 


from the Lord, and must be sure in his minis- 
try to keep in the power, or he will never win 
others to the power. But keeping in the 
power while ministering and standing in the 
cross to his own wisdom, giving forth the 
truths which the Lord chooseth him to speak, 
even in the words which are given him by the 
power, in thus ministering he shall save his 
own soul, and those who hear him, who in 
fear and meekness receive the ingrafted word, 
which is able to save the soul. Alas! Alas! 
many bave received words of truth and ap- 
prehensions of knowledge whereby they hope 
to be saved; but how few are acquainted with 
that knowledge which stands in the power, 
and which alone converts and keeps alive 
unto God. O, how many souls are to be 
answered for by them who take upon them to 
be pastors from God, who have fed the flock 
with words, with discourses which they have 
made, but have wanted the love and tender- 
ness, the light and power of the true Shep- 
herd! Oh, what will these do when God re- 
quires his sheep at their hands.” To these, 
however great the opposition and contumely 
they may have to endure from those who love 
darkness rather than light because their deeds 
are evil, the words we have already quoted 
are applicable, “if thou take forth the precious 
from the vile, thou shalt be as my mouth: let 
them turn unto thee, but return not thou unto 
them. And I will make thee unto this peo- 
ple a fenced, brazen wall, and they shall fight 
against thee, but they shall not prevail against 
thee, for 1 am with thee to save thee, and to 
deliver thee, saith the Lord.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrIGn.—The crisis in the French Assembly ter- 
minated amicably after an earnest and excited discus- 
sion. The Assembly assumed for itself constituent 
powers, by a vote of 433 to 227. Gambetta opposed this 
assumption vehemently. A declaration of confidence 
in Thiers and approval of his conduct was carried by a 
yote of 523 to 34. One hundred members abstaining 
from voting. ‘The bill prolonging the powers of Pre- 
sident Thiers, passed by a vote quite as large. A Ver- 
sailles dispatch of the 2d declares that the Assembly 
accepted the Presidency of Thiers because they could 
get no one else to take his place. The Duc d’Aumale, 
MacMahon, Changarnier and Grevy, President of the 
Assembly, all declined the honor with its onerous 
duties. Grevy declared himself more of a republican 
than Thiers, and the others said they were unwilling to 
become a pretext for disorder. The Powers of Europe 
have sent congratulatory dispatches to Thiers upon the 
prolongation of his term of office. Advices from the 
(ee say the people generally approve the ac- 
tion of the Assembly in relation to the Chief Executive. 

The court-martial has pronounced the following sen- 
tences on the Communist leaders brought before it for 
trial. Bressy, Ferre and Lullier are condemned to 
death ; Urbain and Trinquet to imprisonment for life 
at hard labor; Assy, Billoury, Champy, Regere, Grous- 
set and Ferrat to deportation and imprisonment in a 
fortress, on others lighter sentences are imposed, and 
two are acquitted. The court-martial will suspend its 
sittings for three days, after which it will take up the 
cases of Rochefort, Rossel and Maroteau. The female 
prisoners accused of firing buildings will be tried before 
a separate tribunal. 

The mortality returns of the city of Paris for the past 
week show 846 deaths, of which four were from cholera. 
The health of Paris is now considered good. 

The third instalment, 500,000,000 francs, of the war 
indemnity to Germany has been paid. 

The Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, sailed on the 3d 


inst. from Cronstadt for the United States. The Czar 
has gone to the Caucasus, and the Czarina to the 
Crimea. 

The cholera is spreading slowly in northern Ger- 
many. There were 329 deaths from cholera in Konigs- 
berg during the week ending on the 25th ult. 

It is asserted that the conferences at Gastein resulted 
in the establishment of perfect good understanding be- 
tween Austria and the German Empire. The Prussian 
Cross Gazette says, it was also agreed at Gastein that 
Prussia should make representations to Russia calcu- 
lated to lead to the restoration of a good understanding 
between Russia and Austria. Italy, it is stated, de- 
clined to participate in the conference at Gastein. The 
Vienna Free Press regards the Gastein conferences as 
initiating a league for the preservation of the peace of 
Europe. 

The anniversary of the surrender of the Emperor 
Napoleon and the French army at Sedan was celebrated 
throughout Germany on the 2d inst. 

The number of emigrants who sailed from Liverpool 
during the Eighth month was 4,000 greater than ever 
sailed in the same month of any previous year. 

Many disasters to English vessels are reported, and 
much loss of life as well as property. 

Dr. Kirk, of Zanzibar, writes that Dr. Livingston is 
“still in the country west of Lake Tanganyika. He was 
moving slowly, but safely, and will leave no doubt as 
to the geographical problem whether Lake Tanganyika 
is the real head of the Nile, or empties by the river 
Congo. 

A subscription has been opened in England for the 
relief of the people of Persia, and the Minister of that 
country has been named as chairman of the committee 
to solicit aid for the sufferers. 

Ata conference of the National Union for the sup- 
pression of intemperance, held in London, the present 
license system was considered, and steps were taken 
towards securing amendments to the laws regulating 
the sale of liquors, so as to advance the cause of temper- 
ance. 

A decree of amnesty has been promulgated in Spain, 
which applies to all political offences. The Carlists on 
the French border still threaten a rising against the 
present government. 

Advices from St. Thomas to 8th mo. 22d, mention 
that the place had been yisited by a terrific hurricane, 
desolating the entire island. About 6,000 people had 
been left houseless and destitute. Many were killed or 
disabled by the falling houses. A heavy sea indicated 
the coming of the hurricane, and most vessels were pre- 
pared for it, so there is comparatively little damage to 
the shipping. — 

A meeting of engineers was held on the 2d inst., at 
Newcastle on the Tyne, which, it is stated was attended 
by fully 8,000 persons, at which if was determined to 
insist upon an arrangement of the term of labor at nine 
hours per day for six days in the week, or 54 hours in all. 

On the 3d inst., a serious riot occurred in Dublin in 
consequence of a meeting of the sympathizers with the 
Fenian prisoners. The meeting was very large, and 
resolutions demanding the release of the Fenians were 
adopted. As the meeting was dispersing collisions with 
the police occurred, in which many persons were in- 
jured. 

The disarmament of the National Guards in the cities 
of southern France begins the 15th inst. Troops have 
been concentrated in some places so as to insure prompt 
obedience to the law. It is supposed there will be no 
vacation of the French Assembly until after the evacua- 
tion by the Germans of the four departments surround- 
ing Paris. 

It is officially stated that Von Beust and two other 
Austrian Ministers, will assist at the conference of the 
Emperors of Germany and Austria, about to take place 
at Salzburg. After the conference the Emperor of Ger- 
many will visit Munich. 

London, 9th mo. 4th.—Consols, 934. 
1862, 932; ten-forties, 90%. 

Liverpool—Uplands cotton, 9} a 9$d.; Orleans, 95 a 
92d. 

Unirep Srarus.—The Publie Debt on the first inst. 
amounted to $2,372,904,597, and subtracting $98,782,- 
036 in the Treasury, $2,274,122,561. This is a reduc- 
tion of $9,206,297 for the last month, and $46,586,287 
since 3d mo. Ist, 1871. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has called in $100,000,000 five-twenty bonds of 1862, 
to be refunded at a lower rate of interest in the 5 per 
cent. loan just negotiated. 

An arrangement has just been concluded between the 
United States and Germany, to take effect on the first 
of Tenth month next, which reduees the rate of inter- 
national postage for pre-paid letters, from seven to six 
cents per cach single rate of half an ounce or under, 


U. S. sixes, 


THE FRIEND. 


The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
2538, including 31 deaths of cholera infantum. There 
were 103 under two years of age. During the first 
eight months of the present year, the Clerk of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions has issued 4,122 tavern licences for 
this city. This pernicious business is greatly on the 
increase. 

The steamer Alaska arrived on the first inst. at San 
Francisco, in 36 days from Hong Kong, and 26 from 
Yokohama, Japan. Her cargo included 54,665 pack- 
ages of tea, most of which was destined for New York 
and Boston by the overland route. The tea crop of 
China is said to be abundant, and the silk product much 
greater than last year. 

The mean temperature at Philadelphia during the 
Eighth month, by the Pennsylvania Hospital record, 
was 78.49 deg., the highest during the month 92.50 deg., 
and the lowest 64 deg. Amount of rain 5.97 inches. 
The average of the mean temperature of the Eighth 
month for the past 82 years, is stated to be 73.21 deg., 
the highest during that entire period was in 1863, 79.50 
deg , and the lowest in 1816, 66 deg. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 4th inst. New York.— American gold, 113. 
U.S. sixes, 188], 118; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 114}; ditto, 
10-40, 111}. Superfine flour, $4.80 a $5.15; finer 
brands, $5.25 a $8.35. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.35 a $1.36; No. 2 do., $1.33 a $1.85; red western, 
$1.39 a $1.43; amber Michigan, $1.50; white Ohio, 
81.45 a $1.47. Black oats, 48 a 45 cts.; white, 47 a 51 
ets. Western mixed corn, 663 cts.; yellow, 69 cts. 
Cotton, 19} a 20} ets. for uplands and New Orleans. 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 19} a 20cts. for uplands and Or- 
leans.’ Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5; finer brands, #5.25 
a $7.25. White wheat, $1.50 a $1.60; amber, $1.45; 
red western, $1.36 a $1.40. Rye, 77 a 80 cts. Yellow 
corn, 71 cts.; mixed, 68 a 70 cts. Oats, 44 a 47 cts. 
Lard, 93 a 9% ets.*Clover-seed, 10 a 10} cts. Timothy, 
$3.50 a $3.75. About 2800 beef cattle sold at the 
Avenue Drove-yard: extra at 7 a 7} cts.; fair to good, 
at 6 a 63 cts., and common 4 a 5} cts. per Ib. gross. 
Sheep sold at 5 a 6 ets. per lb. gross, and hogs at 63 a 
71 cts. per lb. gross. St. Lowis—No. 2 winter red 
wheat, $1.20 a $1.22. No. 2 corn, 42 cts. No. 2 oats, 
364 ets. Cliicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.11. No.2 corn, 
44 cts. No. 2 oats, 293 cts. Rye, 58 cts. No. 2 barley, 
603 ets. Cincinnatii—Family flour, $5.40 a $5.60. Red 
wheat, $1.12 a $1.14. Corn, 52 cts. Oats, 32 a 39 cts. 
Lard, 9 cts. Baltimore.—Amber wheat, $1.45 a $1.55 ; 
Pennsylvania red, $1.35 a $1.41. Corn, 68 a 78 cts. 
Oats, 46 a 50 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from William Smedley, $2, vol. 45; from 
William Neal, City, 42, vol. 45; from John D. Harri- 
son, Pa., 52, vol. 45; from Mahlon Hoftecker, Pa., $2, 
vol. 45; from Deborah D. Horney, Ind., $2, vol. 45; 
from Susannah Marriot, N. Y., #2, vol. 45; from Tru- 
man Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Mary M. Apple- 
gate, N. J., $2, vol. 45; from Parker Hall, Agent, O., 
32, vol. 45, and for Nathan Hall, William Hall, James 
McGrail, Lewis Taber, William Hall, Jr., and John W. 
Smith, $2 each, vol. 45; from Jehu L. Kite, Agent, O., 
$2, vol. 45, and for Joseph Lynch, Mary Warrington, 
Achsah Hall, John H. Stanley, Jane Woolman, Abner 
Woolman, Isaac Carr, David Ellyson, Joseph Painter, 
Lindsey Cobb, Eliza A. Fogg, Robert Ellyson, Jr., 
Thomas B. Woolman, and Edwin Fogg, $2 each, vol. 
45, for Ann Railey, $2,.to No.4, vol. 46, and for Lydia 
Warrington, $2, to No. 18, vol. 46; from Jacob Reeder, 
lo., $2, vol. 45; from George Brinton, Pa., $2, vol. 45; 
from Thomas Twining, N. Y., #2, vol. 45, and for Ezra 
Nichols, $2, vol. 45 ; from Jonas Edge, Kansas, $2, vol. 
45; from Emma L. Bockius and Augusta A. Comfort, 
City, $2 each, vol. 45; from Harriet J. Smedley, City, 
$2, vol. 45; from Nancy B. Buffinton, Mass., per L. 
B. Green, $2, vol. 45; from Lewis Passmore, Pa., $2, 
vol. 45; from Sarah Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from 
Mercy Comfort, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Uriah Borton, 
N. J., $2, vol. 45; from Stephen Hobson, Agent, O., 
$2, vol. 45, and for Ellwood Dean, Edwin Hollings- 
worth, Benjamin J. Hobson, and John S. Fowler, $2 
each, vol. 45; from Mary Ann Baldwin, Pa., $2, vol. 
45; from Mount Pleasant Boarding School, O., per 
Wilson Hall, $2, vol. 45; from Job Huestis, O., $2, vol. 
45; from Charles Burton, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from James 
W. McGrew, Agent, O., $2, vol 45, and for Mark Willits, 
John Hoyle, Jr., James A. McGrew, James Edgerton, 
and Nathan Hussey, $2 each, vol. 45; from Jesse 
Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 45 ; from Ellis Winner, O., $2, vol. 
45; from Pemberton Moore, Pa., $3.25, to No. 52, vol. 
45; from Henry Knowles, Agent, N. Y., for Daniel 
Peckham, Dayid Peckham, Robert Knowles, Benj’n R. 
Knowles, and Benjamin Boss, $2 each, vol. 45; from | 


Stephen Hobson, Agent, O., for Thomas Hobson, Jame 
Bowman, and Achsah Mott, $2 each, vol. 45; fron 
Thomas Bundy, O., $2, vol. 45; from John W. Foster 
R. I., $2, vol. 45; from J. B. Foster, R. 1, $2, vol. 45 
from Gilbert Macomber, Mass., $2, vol. 45; from Wil 
liam Evans, City, $2, vol. 45, and for Thomas Evan 
and Lydia T. King, Pa., &2 each, vol. 45; from Cha: 
DeCou, N. J., per Daniel DeCou, $2, vol. 45; fron 
Isaac Cowgill, O., $2, vol. 45, and for Joseph Cowgill 
$2, vol. 45; from James Kitely, Canada, $2.25, vol. 45 
and Postage; from Jonathan Chace, R. I.,'2, vol. 45 
and for Miller Chace, Mass., and Harvey Chace, R. I. 
$2 each, vol. 45; from John S. Stokes, for Henry P 
Ely, M. D., Elizabeth B. Stokes, Edmund Darnell, anc 
Rachel E. Haines, N. J., and Delphina Mendenhall 
N. C., $2 each, vol. 45; from Phebe Bowerman, N. Y, 
#2, vol. 45; from Wm. P. Townsend, Agent, Pa., $2 
yol. 45, and for John W. Townsend, Thomas Thorp 
Elizabeth S. Thomas, S. Emlen Sharpless, Phinea; 
Pratt, Joshua T. Ballinger, James Smith, Sarah Yar 
nall and Rebecca Conard, Edw’d §. Yarnall, Margare 
W. Pyle, Enoch Harlan, Richard J. Thatcher, and 
Thos. C. Hoge, Pa., and Joseph G. Eldridge, Nebraska 
$2 each, vol. 45; from Rich’d Mott, Agent, Io., for Joh 
Hampton, Stephen Hodgin, Eli Hodgin, Wm. P. De 
weese, and Joseph Battey, $2 each, vol. 45; from Am) 
C. Hoopes, City, $2, vol. 45; from James J. Lord, N. J. 
42, vol. 45; from Thomas Doan, City, $2, vol.45; fron 
Jonathan G, Williams, N. J., $2, vol. 45; from Ann 
Pim, Pa., £2, vol. 45 ; from Micaijah M. Morlan, Agent 
O., for Richard B. Fawcett, Hannah Bonsall, Elizabetl 
Reeve, Samuel Street, and Fredk. Maerkt, $2 each, vol 
45, and for Rachel S. French, $2, to No. 47, vol. 45 
from Joseph Masters, O., per Daniel Stratton, $2, vol 
45; from Charles W. Satterthwaite, O., $2, to No. 19 
vol. 46 ; from Margaret Miller, N. J., +2, vol. 45 ; fron 
Samuel M. Sheppard, N. J., $2, to No. 4, vol. 46; fron 
John E. Sheppard, $2, vol. 45; from Matilda Warner 
Pa., $2, vol. 45; from John Brantingham, O., $2, vol 
45, and for Samuel Carr and Isaac Cope, $2 each, vol 
45; from Samuel Pancoast, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Geo 
Pandrich, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Amos Evans, N. J. 
per Jacob Smedley, Jr., $2, vol. 45 ; from Phebe Griffir 
and William D. Griffin, N. Y., $2, vol. 45; from Mary 
B. Buffinton, Mass., $2, vol. 45. 

Also received by Benjamin D, Stratton, Agent, O, 
from Joshua Coppock, Barton Dean, Jeremiah Cop- 
pock, and Wm. G. Coppock, $2 each, vol. 45. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will no 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


ERRATA. 
On page 14, in the last number, columns 2 and 3, for 
“doric” read “ darie.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of 1871-72 commences on Second. 
day, the 30th of Tenth month next. Friends who in. 
tend.to enter their children for the coming term, arc 
requested to make early application to AARON SHARP. 
LESS, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., Ches 
ter Co., Pa.,) or to Cuarutys J. ALLEN, Treasurer 
No. 304 Arch St., Philada. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 


Principal and assistant teachers are wanted for these 
schools, to open about the first of Tenth month, 
Application may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, No. 28 North Third St. 
Richard J. Allen, No. 614 Wood St. 
Thomas Elkinton, No. 118 Pine St. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St. 


WANTED, 

A Teacher for the Classical Department of the Boy’: 
School at Westtown: to commence his duties at the 
opening of the next Session, on the first of the Eleventh 
month. Application to be made to ‘ 

Joseph Passmore, Goshen, Chester county, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tak 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Go., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. | 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


